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ON  BEING  A  MATURE  PARENT  (1) 


By  Brock  Chisholm,  M.  D. 
Victoria,  B.  C. 


What  we  can  see  about  this  thing  we  call  maturity  <—  this  condition  or 
quality  --  is  that  it  is  always  a  goal  that  is  way  ahead  of  us  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  attain  completely.  Maturity  as  understood  by  our  par¬ 
ents,  our  grandparents,  and  previous  generations  is  not  adequate  for 
this  generation,  nor  will  their  understanding  of  the  term  be  adequate 
for  the  generations  to  come.  Maturity  must  be  redefined  in  each  gen¬ 
eration.  Under  the  pressure  of  concern  and  anxiety,  we  tend,  as  we 
should,  to  stop  and  look  at  what  we  are  doing  and  to  do  a  little  evalu¬ 
ating. 

The  nations  of  the  world  under  the  influence  of  anxiety  and  a  certain 
amount  of  fear  following  World  War  II  thought  that  they  should  do  some¬ 
thing  about  themselves.  I  should  remind  us,  and  we  should  all  remind 
ourselves,  that  our  nation's  anxiety  was  very  sound,  because  it  was 
not  just  concerned  with  the  behavior  of  other  people.  It  was  soundly 
felt  in  relation  to  ourselves  and  our  own  behavior.  We  have  been 
fighting  each  other  enthusiastically  throughout  human  history.  For 
long  ages  this  fighting  was  not  too  serious  from  a  racial  point  of  view. 
There  was  no  actual  danger  to  racial  development  in  the  past  from 
man's  warfare.  However,  today  there  is  very  real  danger  that  this 
propensity  of  man  to  fight  man  can  interrupt  or  even  destroy  the  whole 
experiment  of  evolution  and  can  put  it  back  many  millions  of  years.  It 
could  quite  conceivably  destroy  the  whole  human  race  in  the  terms  in 
which  we  know  it  now. 

These  are  the  facts  and  the  reality  with  which  this  generation  has  to  live. 
This  is  foreign  to  any  experience  of  our  ancestors  at  any  time  in  human 
history.  This  change  has  important  connotations.  It  means  that  we  can¬ 
not  necessarily  accept  any  of  the  patterns  of  behavior  approved  by  our 
ancestors  as  valid  for  ourselves  in  a  world  which  is  so  different  from 
theirs.  The  conditions  for  survival  have  changed.  Survival  in  the  past 
was  competitive  survival.  By  using  competition,  in  many  cases  quite 
ruthlessly,  man  has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  procession  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  has  taken  control  of  almost  all  of  the  other  types  of  animals. 
Today,  man  is  in  the  process  of  gaining  control  of  the  last  of  them,  the 
filterable  viruses.  Man  has  done  all  this  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
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perhaps  a  million  years  or  so.  But  it  is  salutary  for  man  to  remind 
himself  that  there  were  many  previous  forms  of  life  in  this  little  world 
that  developed  for  a  far  longer  period  than  he  has,  flourished  for  far 
longer  than  he,  and  yet  disappeared  because  they  could  not  adjust 
themselves  to  changing  realities.  In  other  words,  they  could  not  ad¬ 
just  to  a  world  that  was  not  the  same  world  in  which  their  ancestors 
had  lived.  All  sorts  of  things  happened  to  animals  like  the  bronto¬ 
saurus  and  the  dinosour.  Because  they  could  not  adjust  to  changing 
circumstances,  they  died  out.  There  is  nothing  to  guarantee  that  man 
will  not  go  the  same  way.  He  undoubtedly  will  if  he  cannot  adjust  to 
changing  circumstances  that  are  far  more  drastic,  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  more  devastating  than  any  ice  age  or  any  other  change  in  the 
environment  of  the  forms  of  life  that  lived  before  him. 

Man  is  at  the  stage  when,  unless  he  can  face  reality,  he  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  and  to  evolve.  These  are  just  the  facts.  This  is  what 
makes  this  world  in  which  we  live  today  different  from  any  in  which  our 
ancestors  lived.  We  have  to  face  the  uncomfortable  necessity  for  think¬ 
ing.  Thinking  is  a  painful  business  when  we  are  not  used  to  it,  and  gen¬ 
erally  we  are  not.  That  is,  we  are  used  to  thinking  from  set  points  of 
view  that  we  take  for  granted.  We  are  used  to  taking  for  granted  a 
great  many  of  our  original  premises,  and  to  thinking  about  their  appli¬ 
cation  to  circumstances  as  we  see  them. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  going  back  and  checking  on  our  original  pre¬ 
mises,  because  they  are  the  things  that  were  taught  to  us  by  our  parents 
and  ancestors.  However,  our  ancestors  did  not  know  about  the  world 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today.  In  general,  they  were  competitive 
people  and  their  institutions,  like  the  constitutions  of  their  political 
organizations ,  and  their  attitudes  and  methods  of  doing  business  --  al¬ 
most  everything  they  evolved  was  for  competitive  purposes  in  order  to 
flourish  more  effectively,  and  very  frequently  at  someone  else’s  expense. 
As  a  result,  warfare  was  a  lamentable  necessity.  It  was  regarded  as 
inevitable.  Some  people  profited  from  it  and  some  people  suffered 
from  it,  but  war  was  taken  for  granted. 

Times  have  changed.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  us  to  think  in  the 
same  ways  as  in  the  past  if  there  is  going  to  continue  to  be  any  human 
race.  It  is  as  serious  as  that.  It  is  a  fact  now  that  it  is  possible  to 
destroy  whole  generations  very  quickly  through  the  use  of  atomic  and 
hydrogen  bombs.  A  device  immeasurably  more  efficient  than  either  of 
these  is  the  developing  potentiality  of  biological  warfare.  Some  of  these 
biological  weapons  are  of  unbelievable  efficiency.  The  atomic  and  hy¬ 
drogen  bombs  are  practically  child's  play  by  comparison.  Man  is  now 
in  a  precarious  position.  This  fact  was  recognized  after  World  War  II 
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by  the  nations  of  the  world.  These  nations  began  to  wonder  what  could 
be  done  about  it.  In  a  state  of  anxiety  they  came  together  and  set  up 
United  Nations  with  its  specialized  agencies  as  instruments  for  use  by 
members  to  foster  help  among  nations  and  to  stimulate  living  together 
peacefully. 

I 

Unfortunately,  a  great  many  of  the  nations  went  home  and  went  on  be¬ 
having  as  they  always  have.  Of  course,  such  behavior  was  utterly 
ridiculous  because  United  Nations  is  only  an  instrument.  It  is  only 
there  to  use  for  more  effective  cooperation  among  nations.  Whenever 
anyone  tries  to  use  it  to  enhance  power,  prestige,  or  to  control  some¬ 
body  else,  it  does  not  work  very  well  because  it  was  not  designed  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  designed  only  for  promoting  effective  mutual  co¬ 
operation  for  living  together  on  a  world  basis.  Whenever  we  criticize, 
and  we  do  hear  United  Nations  criticized  frequently,  it  is  because 
United  Nations  has  not  done  something  that  somebody  thinks  it  should 
have  done.  However  United  Nations  has  no  entity  of  its  own.  It  has 
only  the  embodied  will  and  intentions  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  --and 
that  is  all.  United  Nations  can  do  only  what  the  peoples  of  the 
world  want  it  to  do.  That  is  true  also  of  all  the  specialized  agencies 
of  United  Nations ,  the  whole  family  of  United  Nations'  organiza¬ 
tions.  Notwithstanding  the  above  situation,  the  accomplishment  of 
these  specialized  organizations  in  their  first  few  years  of  existence 
has  been  astonishing  indeed.  I  think  no  one  ten  years  ago  would  have 
believed  that  these  organizations  could  have  been  as  effective  as  they 
have  been  already. 

The  national  delegations  in  United  Nations  are  controlled  by  their  gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  politicians  behind  these  governments  on  the  home 
front.  United  Nations  is  a  place  where  people  go  who  represent 
large  numbers  of  other  people  in  order  to  tell  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  what  their  people  at  home  are  like.  For  example,  what 
their  attitudes  are;  what  their  points  of  view  are;  how  cooperative 
and  generous  they  are;  how  narrow-minded  and  selfish  they  are;  how 
far  they  are  able  to  go  in  cooperation;  what  their  barriers  and  limita¬ 
tions  are;  what  their  prejudices  and  fears  and  local  anxieties  are; 
what  their  local  concerns  are  that  prevent  them  from  acting  like  world 
citizens  and  carrying  their  full  load  of  social  responsibility. 

That  is  what  United  Nations  does.  That  is  what  it  is  for.  No  national 
delegate  can  misrepresent  the  people  he  is  there  to  describe.  What¬ 
ever  he  says  and  does  at  an  international  meeting  provides  the  picture 
or  part  of  the  picture  that  is  given  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the  people 
of  the  country  he  represents;  so  it  is  quite  important  that  the  country  send 
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the  right  people  to  these  international  meetings.  It  is  quite  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  citizens  of  each  country  elect  the  people  who  will  send 
the  right  people  to  those  meetings.  It  goes  all  the  way  back,  not  down, 
but  up  to  the  peoples  of  all  countries,  the  people  who  are  living  in 
their  own  homes  in  their  own  groups.  It  is  important  to  examine  how 
well  developed  and  how  mature  they  are  in  terms  of  this  generation, 
because  their  attitudes  will  be  reflected  in  the  international  meetings. 

In  the  constitution  of  United  Nations  and  in  those  of  specialized 
agencies  connected  with  it  may  be  found  some  astonishingly  wise  state¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  statements  represent  evidence  of  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  and  maturity.  But  one  might  say  that  all  nations  have  shown 
signs  of  not  being  able  to  live  up  to  these  charters  entirely.  May  I  il¬ 
lustrate  by  the  constitution  of  the  one  of  United  Nations'  agencies  that 
I  know  best,  the  World  Health  Organization? 

The  first  statement  in  the  constitution,  which  has  been  signed  and  rat¬ 
ified  by  eighty-four  governments,  almost  all  the  governments  in  the 
world-**  is  the  definition  of  the  word  health.  This  is  quite  a  surpris¬ 
ing  definition  because  of  its  weight  and  scope  as  well  as  itsimplica- 
tions.  The  word  health  is  one  about  which  the  makers  of  dictionaries 
will  never  have  any  trouble  because  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  word 
will  now  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  This  is 
one  word  whose  definition  we  know  very,  very  clearly.  Eighty-four 
nations  have  agreed  to  the  definition  of  health  as  a  state  of  complete 
physical,  mental  and  social  well-being,  and  not  merely  the  absence 
of  disease  or  infirmity.  May  I  repeat,  "Health  is  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  physical  ,  mental  and  social  well-being  and  not  merely  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  disease  or  infirmity."  A  little  later  in  that  same  constitution, 
there  is  another  statement  that  makes  it  more  emphatic.  It  is  about 
the  development  of  children.  It  says  the  healthy  development  of  child- 
ren--healthy,  of  course,  meaning  physically,  mentally,  and  socially-- 
is  of  basic  importance.  The  ability  to  live  harmoniously  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  environment  is  essential  to  that  development,  so  say  the  nations 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  big  order  indeed.  The  nations  of  the  world 
are  saying  to  each  other  and  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  parents  all 
over  the  world,  to  the  medical  profession,  to  social  workers,  psy¬ 
chologists,  teachers,  and  everyone  else  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  development  of  children  that  the  ability  to  live  harmoniously  in  a 
changing  total  environment  is  essential  to  development  and  will  be  for 
all  times  in  the  future.  None  of  our  ancestors  ever  officially  pro¬ 
pounded  such  certainities .  We— the  peoples  of  the  world--have  laid 
on  ourselves  a  new  burden,  the  development  of  new  attitudes  and  new 
requirements  for  living.  We  have  to  redefine  some  of  our  terms  to 
fit  these  concepts. 
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This  is  where  we  come  back  to  our  concept  of  maturity,  a  maturity  ap¬ 
propriate  to  this  generation.  It  is  quite  clear  that  maturity  in  this  gen¬ 
eration  cannot  stop  at  local  loyalty,  nor  loyalty  to  a  group  of  some  kind 
whether  it  be  based  on  color,  religion,  sex,  economic  condition,  ideol¬ 
ogy,  or  anything  else  short  of  the  human  race.  For,  the  human  race 
is  going  to  live  as  a  human  race  or  it  is  going  to  die  out  as  a  human  race. 
This  problem  is  the  problem  for  the  parents  of  the  world.  It  is  not  go¬ 
ing  to  be  solved  by  United  Nations.  It  is  not  going  to  be  solved  by 
politicians.  Politicians  usually  follow  their  people  at  a  safe  distance. 

The  people  are  going  to  have  to  lead  if  any  changes  are  to  be  made. 

They  will  have  to  lead  indirections  regarded  in  many  cases  as  disloyal 
to  some  of  the  old  standards  such  as  to  local  loyalties,  loyalties  to  par¬ 
ticular  groups  such  as  the  political,  familial,  tribal,  or  for  that  matter 
to  any  divisions  of  the  human  race. 

People  whose  loyalties  do  not  embrace  the  whole  human- race  will  have 
to  change.  But  in  this  necessity  for  change,  for  the  first  time  in  hu¬ 
man  history,  all  peoples  are  in  it  together.  That  is  why  we  must  rear¬ 
range  some  of  our  thinking  and  must  redefine  some  of  our  terms.  We 
have  to  say  to  ourselves  "What  about  parents?".  As  parents  what  are 
our  responsibilities  concerning  this  question  of  survival  of  the  human 
race?  It  is  a  question  large  in  scope--a  central  concern  for  all  par¬ 
ents.  There  is  no  use  insuring  the  survival  of  our  own  children,  pros¬ 
perous  in  our  own  little  community,  if  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  hu¬ 
man  race.  Our  concerns  have  to  go  beyond  that.  And  so  parents,  not 
only  here,  but  in  almost  every  country  of  the  world  are  beginning  to 
face  these  questions.  In  almost  every  country  I  have  visited  in  the 
last  ten  years,  groups  of  people  have  told  me  that  they  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  together  to  discuss  these  questions.  What  adjustment  do  they  need 
to  make  as  people,  as  citizens,  as  parents,  and  as  members  of  various 
groups  to  a  world  that  is  not  like  the  world  of  any  of  our  ancestors?  In¬ 
telligent  people  are  beginning  to  think  in  these  terms  everywhere.  Now 
this  has  some  unfortunate  consequences.  It  increases  our  anxiety,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  a  great  deal  of  lost  time  to  make  up.  We  have  not  been 
thinking  in  past  times  of  our  responsibilities  as  parents  or  what  par¬ 
enthood  really  means. 

Most  of  us  have  taken  for  granted  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  given 
birth  to  or  assisted  in  the  giving  of  birth  to  a  child,  we  have  attained 
all  wisdom  and  can  stand  up  in  front  of  these  children  as  founts  of  all 
knowledge  and  certainty  about  anything  whatever.  That,  of  course,  is 
utterly  falacious.  But  this  is  the  picture  many  of  us  have  given  our 
children,  that  is,  the  idea  we  know  all  the  answers  to  everything.  One 
of  the  most  painful  things  this  generation  is  going  to  have  to  learn  if  it 
is  going  to  insure  the  survival  of  future  generations  is  to  be  able  to 


May  t«  Its  children  "I*m  sorry,  but  I  don*t  know.  I  don't  know  anybody 
that  does  know."  About  many,  many  things.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  about  which  we  shall  have  to  say  to  our  children,  "Now  look, 
many  people  think  they  know  the  answers  to  these,  but  they  don't  agree. 
One  person  is  just  as  certain  of  this  answer  as  another  is  of  that  an¬ 
swer.  We  need  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  to  be 
done.  No  one  in  any  culture  has  found  all  the  answers  to  date.  There 
is  no  system  of  law  that  is  perfect.  There  are  no  local  customs  of  the 
natives  that  we  could  with  confidence  recommend  as  applicable  to  the 
whole  human  race.  We  are  still  in  highly  experimental  positions  and 
we  should  recognize  it.  No  culture  has  'arrived'.  There  are  many 
weaknesses,  difficulties,  and  fallacies  in  our  own  culture." 

Because  these  things,  I  think,  are  true,  parents  begin  to  be  anxious. 

It  is  time  they  were  I  It  is  time  we,  as  parents,  began  to  face  up  to 
our  own  deficiencies  and  to  ask  how  well  trained  we  are  as  parents. 

How  well  have  we  qualified  ourselves  for  this  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  job?  We  recognized  long  ago  that  if  we  were  going  to  grow  pigs 
for  a  living,  the  sensible  thing  was  to  go  to  a  college  for  a  few  years 
and  to  learn  how  to  do  it.  Or,  if  we  were  going  to  grow  chickens  or 
vegetables  and  could  afford  it  at  all  we  would  go  to  an  agricultural 
college  for  instruction.  If  we  were  going  into  forestry,  we  have  rec¬ 
ognized  for  a  long  time  that  we  should  become  educated  before  we  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  to  that  profession.  It  is  gradually  dawning  on  the 
people  of  the  world  that  the  development  of  children  is  at  least  as  com¬ 
plicated  as  the  development  of  pigs  and  that  is  may  even  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  development  of  pigs. 

There  may  be  as  much  to  learn  about  the  development  of  children  as 
about  the  development  of  pigs  or  anything  else  for  that  matten  There 
is  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  resting  on  anyone  who  would  pre¬ 
sume  to  bring  children  into  the  world.  Everyone  has  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  that  job,  because  the  job  is  not  an  easy  one.  It  is  not  even  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  an  easy  job.  As  we  have  complicated  the  world  dreadful¬ 
ly,  very  often  unnecessarily,  the  least  we  can  do  for  our  children  is 
try  to  help  them  to  free  themselves  from  the  prejudices,  local  certain¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  the  customs  of  the  natives  to  which  we  have  subscribed 
as  children  and  gone  on  subscribing  to  because  it  was  habitual  even 
though  they  may  not  be  valid  at  all  in  this  new  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today.  Tough?  Of  course  it  is  tough,  but  then  think¬ 
ing  has  always  been  tough,  painful,  and  hard.  It  is  much  more  com¬ 
fortable  not  to  think  at  all,  to  let  somebody  do  it  all  for  you.  But  the 
unfortunate  fact  is  that  the  human  being  is  stuck  with  this  process  of 
thinking.  What  distinguishes  him  primarily  from  all  other  forms  of 
life  is  the  extreme  development  of  the  frontal  lobes  of  his  brain.  He 
must  use  these  to  think.  Because  man  can  think  he  has  been  able  to 
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survive.  However,  he  haen^t  used  his  head  to  think  about  competition 
with  other  people.  Instead,  he  has  used  it  to  think  only  about  competi* 
tic»m  with  other  forms  of  life.  When  competing  with  man  he  has  always 
used  his  emotions,  not  his  intelligence.  He  feels  about  men;  but  he 
thinks  about  savage  aziimals  or  bacteria  and  takes  efficient  effective 
steps  for  controlling  them.  His  feelings  get  in  the  way  of  his  coping 
with  man  because  man  is  himself.  It  is  man  himself  that  is  the  threat 
to  man. 

Perhaps  I  am  making  it  all  sound  very  complicated  and  difficult.  In 
recent  years  a  good  deal  has  been  learned  about  human  development. 
Only  quite  recently  has  the  human  race  begun  objectively  to  try  to 
find  out  about  the  human  being.  In  recent  years  people  like  psycho¬ 
logists,  cultural  anthropologists,  sociologists,  psychiatrists,  teach¬ 
ers  and  even  some  parents  have  begun  to  try  to  look  objectively  at  the 
process  of  human  development.  Because  of  this,  some  things  have 
been  learned.  Not  finally  and  fixed,  because  I  am  hopeful  the  attitudes 
we  have  now,  being  scientific  attitudes,  are  changeable  as  we  get  more 
evidence.  At  least  they  are  attitudes  that  have  reached  the  point  where 
they  can  be  used  effectively,  not  without  some  mistakes,  but  reason¬ 
ably  effectively.  If  some  of  the  earlier  explorers  had  waited  until  the 
gyroscopic  compass  had  been  developed  they  would  not  have  got  very 
far  in  their  explorations.  Columbus  used  what  he  had. 

Today,  we  are  in  a  situation  where  our  need  is  desperate.  We  have  to 
use  what  tools  for  understanding  human  behavior  we  now  have  and  to  try 
to  behave  as  sensibly  as  we  can  in  the  light  of  what  we  now  know.  But 
the  uncomfortable  fact  is  that  we  have  to  think  out  all  the  steps  in  the 
socialization  process  ourselves  right  now,  we  have  to  think  them  out 
in  this  generation,  with  our  own  minds,  our  own  brains,  and  in  relation 
to  our  own  experience.  We  cannot  appeal  to  tradition  with  any  confi¬ 
dence,  although  that  does  not  necessarily  discount  any  facts  we  might 
find  as  traditional  facts.  They  may  or  may  not  be  useful,  but  we  can 
find  out  whether  they  are  or  not  only  by  our  own  thinking,  not  because 
somebody  in  the  past  thought  they  were  good  because  he  never  knew 
anything  about  the  circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today.  It 
is  quite  clear,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a  long  way  to  go,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  too  that  our  business  methods  are  no  longer  appropriate. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  constitutions  of  many  countries  do  not  fit  the 
world  as  it  is  now.  It  is  quite  clear  that  our  economic  systems  are 
out  of  date.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  present  financial  systems  through¬ 
out  the  world  do  not  work  any  more.  There  are  millions  of  hungry 
people,  indeed,  starving  people,  in  the  world.  There  are  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  food  piled  up  in  such  countries  as  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  hungry  people  are  not  going  to  get  that  food  because  our  ec¬ 
onomic  and  financial  system  was  not  built  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
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built  in  another  time  under  different  circumstances,  at  a  time  when 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today  was  not  even  envisaged. 
We  have  to  question  our  loyalties  to  our  previous  ways  of  doing  busin¬ 
ess.  We  have  to  question  some  other  loyalties.  We  have  to  wonder 
about  the  desirability  of  a  great  many  of  the  things  that  we  take  for 
granted. 

Let  us  try  the  experiment  of  getting  away  from  our  particular  culture. 
Suppose  we  think  of  ourselves  as  arriving  on  this  little  world  for  the 
first  time  from  some  other  planet--not  Mars,  for  that  is  supposed  to 
be  a  warlike  one.  Let  us,  instead,  say  Venus.  Suppose  we  have  just 
cometothe  earth  from  Venus  where  theoretically  everybody  loves  every¬ 
body  else.  We  look  at  the  earth  and  say:  "My  goodness,  why  are  the 
people  all  divided  up  into  these  little  bits  and  pieces  in  a  geographical 
sense?  What  is  the  rationale  of  these  international  boundaries?  What 
are  they  for?  Why  do  they  leave  them  as  they  are?  They  obviously 
aren*t  convenient.  It  is  very  hard  to  imagine  that  they  do  anybody  any 
good,  drawn  as  they  are.  We  look  back  in  history  and  find  that  they 
were  entirely  accidental.  Some  of  them  even  depended  on  the  weather 
on  a  particular  day  when  a  battle  stopped,  when  an  army  was  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  place.  It  then  became  an  international  boundary  and  so  com¬ 
manded  the  loyalties  of  generations  of  people  who  would  sell  their 
lives  for  this  or  that  square  foot  of  land  which  had  become  theirs  by 
accident  in  the  first  place.  What  does  "their"  mean  anyway?  Whose 
land  is  this?  Whose  land  is  North  America  where  we  live?  We  say 
it  is  ours  because  our  ancestors  took  it  from  the  "natives"  who  oc¬ 
cupied  it  when  they  arrived  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Today,  we 
have  come  to  the  place  where  we  say  we  have  our  land  and  nobody 
else  is  going  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  land  the  way  we  did  anymore. 

This  idea  doesn't  look  sensible  to  the  people  who  haven't  satisfied 
their  desire  for  land.  They  say  that  it's  all  right  for  you  people  to 
say  no  more  aggression,  that  is--no  one  is  to  be  allowed  to  take  any 
more  land  away  from  other  people  because  you  are  quite  comfortable. 
But  you  are  not  hungry.  We  arc! 

I  illustrate  only  some  of  the  things  we  need  to  look  at.  We  need  to 
question  many,  many  of  the  certainties  we  have  had  in  the  past  such 
as  our  local  loyalties  to  groups  of  all  kinds.  Why  should  we  stop  at 
national  boundaries?  We  have  gone  beyond  the  family.  The  family 
has  developed  to  the  tribe.  The  tribe  has  developed  to  the  little  city 
or  state.  Gradually  the  nation  had  evolved.  Now  we  seem  to  have 
stopped  there  for  a  long  time.  Can  anyone  who  is  capable  of  thinking 
at  all  believe  that  a  thousand  years  from  how,  a  very  short  time  in 
the  evolutionary  process,  there  will  have  to  be  a  world  government 
if  we  are  going  to  have  any  human  race  at  all?  It  may  be  a  feder¬ 
ated  government  of  seme  kind,  but  there  undoubtedly  will  be  a  world 
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goyerximent  of  some  sort,  or  there  won*t  be  any  human  race.  World 
government  may  well  occur  in  the  time  of  our  own  grandchildren  or 
great-grandchildren.  Isn't  it  time  we,  as  parents,  began  to  recognize 
that  the  world  today  is  not  the  same  world  into  which  we  were  born? 
Today's  world  is  a  new  kind  of  place  in  which  we  live.  Should  we  not 
prepare  our  children  to  go  on  to  the  next  stages  of  development?  Should¬ 
n't  teachers  begin  to  prepare  children  to  change  their  minds  about  many 
of  the  things  that  were  self-evident,  fixed,  and  certain  to  our  ances¬ 
tors  ?  I  think  so.  All  this  looks  very  complicated,  but  it  isn't  really 
as  complicated  as  it  looks. 

Studies  have  been  made  which  help  us  to  understand  the  development 
of  children  as  they  move  from  infancy  toward  maturity.  In  recent 
years  the  workers  in  such  fields  as  psychology  and  psychiatry  have 
found  out  a  great  deal  about  small  infants  that  we  didn't  know  before. 
Prior  to  their  investigations  some  people  guessed  about  the  social¬ 
ization  process,  but  they  didn't  really  know  how  it  worked.  Central 
in  the  findings  is  the  fact  that  children  are  not  just  little  adults. 

They  are  different.  They  lack  certain  things  that  adults  have.  They 
have  certain  things  that  adults  have  lost.  The  child  is  not  oriented, 
as  the  adult  is,  to  time  or  space  in  relation  to  things  or  to  people. 

For  example,  the  child  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  learning  about  space. 

The  small  child,  at  birth,  is  only  here.  He  has  no  concept  of  any 
other  place  at  all.  He  has  only  vague  concepts  about  what  he  can  feel, 
taste,  hear,  or  smell.  In  other  words,  he  has  concepts  about  those 
things  that  come  into  direct  contact  with  him  in  some  way  or  other. 

As  he  develops,  he  gradxially  enlarges  his  concept  of  space.  How 
far  he  goes  and  how  well  he  is  equipped  for  the  process  of  becoming 
well  oriented  in  total  space  will  depend  largely  upon  his  parents. 

Much  he  will  get  without  formal  teaching.  He  will  find  out  about  his 
room  and  other  parts  of  the  house.  He  will  find  out  about  the  world 
outside  after  a  while.  He  will  find  out  about  himself,  especially  his 
own  body.  He  will  explore  everything  with  which  he  can  arrange  con¬ 
tact.  When  he  does  so  he  runs  into  certain  risks.  Some  of  those 
risks  are  inevitable.  He  may  fall  downstairs,  or  off  something  onto 
which  he  has  climbed.  He  is  entitled  to  do  that.  A  small  child,  as 
long  as  he  is  allowed  to  fall  downstairs  soon  enough,  is  never  hurt. 

He  is  built  for  falling  downstairs.  He  bounces  all  the  way  down  and 
bounces  neatly  at  the  bottom.  He  is  never  hurt  by  it  unless  he  is  too 
old  for  falling  downstairs.  A  child  is  entitled  to  fall  downstairs  or 
off  anything  else  he  can  get  up  on  when  he  is  small  enough. 

It  is  not  a  service  to  the  child  to  prevent  him  from  falling  down  even 
if  it  is  going  to  bloody  his  nose,  because,  unless  he  is  an  extremely 
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iftnlnte Lllgent  child,  he  is  not  going  to  do  it  very  many  times.  He  will 
learn  not  to  do  it  at  all  after  a  while.  If  he  postpones  such  activities 
until  he  reaches  adolescence  and  wants  to  show  off  in  some  way  by 
climbing,  say  an  electric  light  pole  carrying  a  high  charge  of  electri¬ 
city,  he  may  fall  and  break  his  neck  or  receive  up  to  60,  000  volts  of 
electricity.  If  he  has  fallen  downstairs  properly  when  he  was  small, 
he  wonH  do  it  when  he  is  an  adolescent.  He  will  find  more  effective 
way  of  showing  off;  so  he  is  entitled  to  that  kind  of  experiment  when 
he  is  young.  In  fact,  the  child  is  entitled  to  all  the  kinds  of  experiments 
he  can  make,  short  of  letting  him  play  on  the  street  where  running  in 
front  of  a  truck  could  squash  him  flat.  Children  do  need  some  protec¬ 
tion  from  parents  but  it  shouldn't  be  too  evident  nor  too  frequent.  Child¬ 
ren  should  not  be  prevented  from  gaining  experience  for  themselves. 

The  interpretations  of  the  experience  they  gain  are  very  important  in¬ 
deed. 

There  are  many,  many  children  who  have  had  one  important  aspect 
of  their  future  lives  jeopardized  by  the  time  they  are  two,  three,  or 
four  years  of  age--that  of  marriage.  This  jeopardization  happens  to 
children,  who,  in  the  natural  course  of  exploration  of  their  total 
environment,  discover  their  own  genital  areas,  and  find  a  certain 
pleasure,  as  all  small  children  do,  in  stimulating  their  genital 
area.  Some  unfortunate  children  are  discovered  enjoying  this 
pleasurable  activity  by  their  mother  and  have  their  hands  slapped. 
Mother  says,  "dirty,  dirty,  nasty,  if  you  do  that  mother  won't 
love  you"  or  something  equivalent.  The  chance  of  that  child,  whether 
boy  or  girl,  of  making  a  really  successful  marriage  has  been 
reduced  by  a  very  large  percentage  at  that  moment.  A  natural  func¬ 
tion  that  is  beautiful,  clean  and  should  be  thoroughly  lovely  and  beau- 
has  been  dirtied  and  sullied  by  the  dirty  mind  of  a  child's  mother.  A 
child's  genitals  are  not  dirty.  Nothing  that  he  can  do  with  his  geni¬ 
tals  is  dirty.  It  is  only  the  filthy  mind  that  could  make  a  perfectly 
clean  innocent  child  dirty.  Children  need  to  be  protected  from  some 
of  these  types  of  prejudices  that  have  been  natural,  natural  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  taught  to  us  in  childhood  when  we  were  defense¬ 
less  and  couldn't  protect  ourselves.  Parents  have  many  other  res¬ 
ponsibilities  such  as  helping  to  teach  about  space  which  I  started  to 
talk  about  before  I  got  side-tracked. 

The  child  eventually,  even  before  he  goes  to  school,  should  be  pretty 
well  at  home  in  past  time.  He  should  know  something  of  his  history, 
of  his  group,  of  his  people,  of  the  people  in  his  country  as  well  as 
something  about  other  cultures  and  other  kinds  of  people.  He  should 
at  least  know  that  there  are  peoples  who  have  had  histories  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his.  He  should  know  something  of  ancient  history— 
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historical  time  before  written  history  came  into  being. 

He  should  know  something  about  the  geological  history  of  the  world 
and  universe.  He  must  have  some  concept  of  astronomical  time.  He 
should  recognize  that  he  is  not  just  here  and  now;  that  he  is  only  a 
■  small  point  of  time,  not  all  time,  and  that  in  the  future  there  is  still 
a  long  way  to  go.  The  human  race  has  not  arrived  anywhere.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  very  disastrous  if  we  would  have  to  think  that  this  is  the 
final  development  of  the  human  race.  Such  thinking  would  be  enough 
to  discourage  us  all  enough  to  go  in,  quite  rightly,  for  mass  suicide. 

It  would  be  utterly  discouraging  to  the  race  to  think  that  we  had  ar¬ 
rived  and  future  generations  would  have  to  go  on  being  the  same  as 
we  have  been.  The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  the  next  gener¬ 
ation  is  that  it  should  turn  out  to  be  the  same  as  we  are  and  have  al¬ 
ways  been.  It  is  imperative  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  of  that  fact. 

The  only  hope  for  the  next  generation  is  that  they  may  be  able  to  dev¬ 
elop  far  beyond  our  possibilities.  We  can  hope  surely,  that  our  children 
can  do  this.  There  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  help  tremendously. 

It  involves  a  mechanism--if  one  may  use  that  term--a  mechanism 
about  which  even  scientists  are  beginning  to  speak  without  blushing. 

A  thing  called  love. 

Love  has  been  prescribed  back  through  almost  all  human  history  as 
the  necessary  intermediary  between  people.  Only  quite  recently  has 
science  gone  along  with  this  same  idea  and  recognized  that  during  in¬ 
fancy  love  is  all  important  in  the  process  of  maturation.  During  the 
first  two  years  or  so  of  life,  love  is  the  most  important  thing  for  the 
child.  Granted  that  enough  food,  enough  protection  from  weather, 
enough  moisture,  and  enough  of  the  other  things  necessary  to  keep 
him  alive  are  essential,  the  next  most  important  thing  is  love.  This 
love  has  to  be  a  particular  kind  of  love.  Not  the  possessive  love  that 
shows  the  child  off.  Not  the  love  that  regards  the  child  as  an  asset 
which  will  justify  the  sacrifice  of  the  parents  and  make  good  all  the 
deficiencies  of  the  parents,  or  will  attain  all  the  ambitions  that  the 
parents  have  failed  to  attain.  This  must  be  a  love  which  is  self-evi¬ 
dent  to  the  child,  not  a  calculated  love,  a  love  that  is  independent  of 
the  child's  behavior.  I  think  that  a  child's  basic  necessity  is  a  love 
which  is  completely  independent  of  the  child's  behavior,  at  least  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  child's  life.  It  is  quite  true  the  if  one 
loves  a  child  wholeheartedly,  regardless  of  his  behavior,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  a  perfect  little  lady  or  gentle¬ 
man  by  the  time  it  is  four  years  old.  But  whoever  said  that  a  child 
should  be  a  perfect  little  lady  or  gentleman  by  the  time  it  is  four 
years  old?  Only  parents  who  want  to  be  proud  of  their  children 
and  gain  some  prestige  because  their  children  are  better  behaved 
than  other  children  really  expect  such  behavior  at  age  four. 
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I  remember  once  hearing  a  girl  about  nine  years  old  talking  very  calm¬ 
ly,  but  also  quite  firmly,  to  her  little  brother  who  was  about  four.  She 
said,  "Sandy,  there  is  no  use  fussing  about  it.  You  know  you  have  to 
do  it.  It  is  one  of  the  customs  of  the  natives  and  you  have  to  live  with 
the  natives."  This  made  good  sense  to  her  young  brother  so  he  did 
what  was  expected  of  him.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  eating  with  a 
knife,  a  fork,  or  a  spoon,  but  it  was  one  of  the  customs  of  the  natives 
with  which  you  had  to  conform  to  get  along.  Both  of  those  children 
showed  wisdom.  It  is  necessary  to  conform  to  some  of  the  local  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  natives  because  they  are  accepted  locally.  There  are  lots 
of  other  people  who  have  perfectly  good  customs,  perhaps  some  of 
them  better  than  ours.  However,  we  don't  know  about  them  and  as 
they  haven't  been  the  customs  of  our  natives  we  don't  think  of  them  as 
being  very  good. 

I  remember  a  friend  of  mine  whose  taste  goes  for  an  article  that  I 
find  a  little  difficult  to  enjoy.  He  delights  in  eating  the  best  part  of 
the  sheep--the  eyes.  He  is  an  Arab.  Sheep's  eyes  are  regarded  by 
them  as  the  most  succulent  part  of  the  sheep,  as,  indeed,  I  am  sure 
they  are.  However,  he  can't  understanding  how  any  civilized  per¬ 
son  could  possbily  eat  those  filthy,  disgusting  things  called  oysters. 

It  is  impossible  for  him  to  eat  them.  I  am  sure  that  sheep's  eyes 
are  just  as  good  as  oysters.  Some  people  eat  grasshoppers  and 
crunch  them  up  delightedly.  They  find  them  delicious.  One  hundred 
year  old  eggs,  shark  fins,  birds'  nests,  all  kinds  of  similar  things 
are  delicious  to  some  people.  Sometimes  you  eat  things  when  you 
would  rather  not  know  what  went  into  the  making  of  them.  I  think  it 
is  legitimate  to  avoid,  if  one  can,  the  fullest  knowledge  of  what  one  is 
eating  on  occasion,  because  we  have  been  so  badly  brought  up  that  we 
think  there  are  standards  about  what  should  be  eaten  and  what  should 
not. 

If  a  child  finds,  when  he  is  very  small,  that  he  is  loved  independently 
of  his  behavior,  he  will  learn  to  face  life  experimentally.  He  will 
learn,  as  well,  that  people  love  each  other.  He  will  take  as  an  or¬ 
iginal  premise  that  people  are  nice,  and  he  will  go  out  into  the  world 
with  that  attitude  .  He  will  approach  animals  and  all  people  in  that 
belief.  He  will  find  that  it  is  true,  and  in  general  he  will  be  a  friend 
to  everyone.  He  will  make  friends  with  everyone  who  comes  near 
the  house,  including  all  the  animals.  If  he  finds  an  unfortunate  per¬ 
son  who  is  crippled  or  handicapped  so  that  he  cannot  make  friends 
easily,  the  child  who  has  been  developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncrit¬ 
ical  love  will  take  it  as  a  fact  that  that  person  is  an  unfortunate  ex¬ 
ception.  He  will  be  sorry  for  him,  feel  some  pity  for  disability,  and 
will  do  what  he  can  to  make  life  easier  for  him.  He  will  be  perfectly 
willing  to  go  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  way  to  relate  positively  with 
a  person  who  cannot  accept  easily  both  friendship  and  love. 


This  is  basic,  I  think,  to  the  whole  of  parenthood.  The  unquestioning, 
uncritical,  permanent,  satisfying  close  emotional  love  of  small  child¬ 
ren,  if  it  were  really  to  develop,  would  spread  to  communities,  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  to  other  groups  of  people.  People  who  have  developed  in 
this  way  will  have  the  fortunate  facility  for  believing  in  the  good  of 
other  people,  and  for  recognizing  that  people  are  not  necessarily  an¬ 
tagonistic  because  they  were  brought  up  under  different  circumstances 
and  certainties.  They  can  even  recognize  that  if  they  themselves  had 
been  born  across  the  street,  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks,  the  other 
side  of  a  national  boundary  in  another  country,  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  or  anywhere  else,  they  would  have  been  just  exactly  as  indis¬ 
tinguishable  as  other  people.  There  is  no  difference  in  quality  between 
people— only  in  experience --and  it  is  possible  for  us  to  develop  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  young  people  who  will  have  types  of  new  experience  that  we 
did  not  have  in  our  childhood.  To  do  that,  we  have  to  make  ourselves 
think,  to  recognize  that  we  have  prejudices,  learn  to  discount  those 
prejudices,  and  learn  to  face  up  to  some  of  our  certainties. 

We  must  say  to  ourselves  "What  is  my  authority?  How  do  I  know  this, 
where  did  I  learn  it,  how  true  is  it,  what  evidence  have  I  got,  who 
says  so?"  If  we  do  this  we  will  find  that  many  of  the  things  we  are  so 
certain  about,  many  of  our  easy  classifications,  will  break  down.  That 
is  what  our  children  need  to  learn  from  us.  The  human  race  cannot  be 
classified  in  easy  identifiable  pigeonholes.  There  are  no  groups  of 
people  all  of  whom  are  good,  and  other  groups  who  are  all  bad.  It  is 
not  true  that  people  anywhere  in  the  world  are  by  definition  our  enemies. 
There  only  are  people  with  kinds  of  experience  and  types  of  anxieties 
which  differ  from  ours.  Notably,  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  world  who  are  hungry,  who  have  been  hungry  from  time 
before  they  were  born,  and  will  be  hungry  until  they  die,  and  will 
never  once  in  their  lives  have  the  experience  of  having  enough  to  eat. 
That  is  the  fact  and  reality  for  many,  many  millions  of  people  in  this 
world  today.  We  should  not  expect  too  much  from  these  people.  We 
should  not  expect  them  to  sit  down  calmly  and  coolly  to  make  nice  ar¬ 
rangements  for  good  things  that  can  be  fixed  up  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  from  now. 

When  a  person  is  hungry  and  his  wife  and  children  are  hungry  too,  he 
is  a  little  impatient.  He  is  Inclined  to  be  rather  in  a  hurry;  and  if  he 
sees  mountains  of  food  piled  up  somewhere  else,  he  says  "why  can't 
my  children  have  it?  Do  we  have  to  wait  for  a  hundred  years  for  more 
food?  What  can  you  people  do  about  it  now?"  These  are  the  things  we 
have  to  help  our  children  to  think  out  all  over  again  because  we  haven't 
done  it  for  ourselves.  This  generation  is  clearly  and  obviously  incap¬ 
able  of  thinking  it  out  completely  because  we  are  too  prejudiced  and  too 
certain.  We  have  too  many  fixed  ideas.  Our  children,  we  may  hope. 


will  be  able  to  discard  many  of  these  things  and  turn  out  to  be  very  dif« 
ferent  people  from  what  we  are  now. 

We  cannot  give  them  a  chart  of  the  world  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years 
from  now.  It  is  impossible.  We  do  not  know  enough.  No  one  does. 

We  cannot  give  them  absolute  rules  and  say  they  must  be  like  this  or 
that  or  behave  in  this  or  that  way.  We  can  only  tell  them  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  obviously  too  big,  too  difficult,  for  their  ancestors  to  handle. 

We  can  help  themto  see  that  they  are  the  people  who  are  going  to  have 
to  face  up  to  the  situations  in  which  we  have  failed.  But  all  this  is  not 
nearly  as  bad  as  it  sounds.  We  can  at  least  do  better  on  the  average 
than  our  ancestors  did  because  we  do  know  more  about  the  whole  pro¬ 
cess  than  they  did.  Back  of  it  all  is  the  necessity  for  the  kind  of  life 
that  can  develop  in  the  smallest  group--the  family.  The  developing 
child  needs  intimacy  with  other  children,  as  well  as  with  its  own  par¬ 
ents,  at  first  primarily  with  mother,  and  as  he  grows  older,  with 
father  as  well.  The  child  does  not  need  a  possessive  intimacy,  such 
as  a  relationship  that  means  a  child  must  tell  mother  everything.  Such 
a  parent-child  relationship  would  be  an  encroachment  on  the  liberty 
of  the  child  to  do  his  own  thinking  and  to  do  his  own  developing.  It  is 
disastrous  to  try  to  possess  the  mind  of  a  child.  It  is  totally  unfair  to 
a  child  to  try  to  do  that  to  him.  He  needs  the  respect  of  his  parents. 

His  thinking  needs  to  be  private  to  his  own  being  and  not  to  somebody 
else's.  The  parent  needs  to  learn  to  indicate  clearly  and  unequivocally 
love  for  the  child  and  he  needs  often  to  say  ”1  don’t  know.  Maybe  you 
will  be  wiser  than  I  am  when  you  grow  up.  Perhaps  you  can  find  out 
some  of  the  answers  that  we  do  not  know  now." 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DECISION-MAKING  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
COLLEGE  GIRLS 


By  Walter  L«  Slocum 

State  Collega  of  Washington 


The  time  has  Long  since  passed  when  young  women  had  no  other  pros¬ 
pect  than  marriage  and  homemaking.  Moat  contemporary  American 
women  will  participate  in  gainful  employment  outside  the  home  at  one 
time  or  another  during  their  lifetimes  and  marry  as  well. 

Studies  of  the  occupational  decision-making  of  high  school  and  college 
girls  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology  at  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Washington  indicate  that  young  women  are  well  aware  that  they 
may  participate  in  the  world  of  work  and  take  this  knowledge  into  ac¬ 
count  in  making  their  plans  for  the  future. (1) 

This  and  related  information  was  obtained  during  the  course  of  a  five- 
year  study  of  the  processes  of  occupational  planning  by  rural  and  ur¬ 
ban  youth  in  the  state  of  Washington.  Information  was  obtained  by 
questionnaire  from  a  sample  of  403  undergraduates  at  the  State  College 
of  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1952  and  from  nearly  Z,  000  individuals  who 
were  seniors  in  a  sample  of  thirty-five  public  high  schools  in  the  spring 
of  1954.  Both  samples  included  both  sexes. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  high  school  girls  is  believed  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the  occupational  planning  of  all 
senior  girls  in  Washington  public  high  schools  in  the  spring  of  1954. 
Likewise,  the  responses  of  the  college  girls  are  believed  to  represent 
reasonably  well  the  plans  of  all  undergraduate  girls  who  were  enrolled 
at  the  State  College  of  Washington  at  the  time  that  sample  was  taken. 

Data  from  a  more  recent  State  College  of  Washington  sample  coincide 
almost  exactly  with  die  data  reported  here.(^) 

Plans  for  the  year  following  high  school  graduation. 

The  function  of  education  beyond  high  school  in  preparing  adolescents 
for  participation  in  the  Labor  force  is  clearly  recognized  by  girls  as 
well  as  boys.  Nearly  half  of  the  high  school  senior  girls  indicated  that 
they  were  quite  certain  that  they  were  going  to  attend  school  the  year 
after  graduation  from  high  school;  36  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  40  percent 
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of  the  boys  planned  to  attend  college.  Analysis  revealed  that  there 
was  a  marked  relationship  between  the  plans  of  high  school  girls  for 
education  beyond  high  school  and  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  The  higher  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  family,  the  higher 
the  probability  that  the  girls  were  planning  to  go  on  to  school. 

More  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys  (29  per  cent  compared  with  20  per 
cent)  were  planning  to  work  immediately  after  completing  high  school. 

Only  5.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  were  planning  to  get  married  immedi¬ 
ately  after  completing  high  school. 

In  interpreting  data  relative  to  plans  of  seniors  from  any  particular 
school,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  was  great  variation  from  one  school 
system  to  another.  For  example,  the  proportion  from  schools  with  less 
than  100  seniors  who  planned  on  immediate  entry  into  college  ranged 
from  8  per  cent  in  one  school  to  64  per  cent  in  another.  The  presence 
of  such  wide  variation  indicates  that  any  specific  school  should  make 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  plans  of  its  own  students  before  making  any 
drastic  changes  in  those  aspects  of  the  curriculum  which  can  be  mod¬ 
ified  locally. 

The  fact  that  nearly  as  many  girls  as  boys  were  planning  to  go  to  col¬ 
lege  means  that  high  school  policy  makers,  parents,  and  others  who 
counsel  young  women  with  respect  to  the  future  must  be  aware  of 
the  needs  of  the  college-bound  as  well  as  those  who  plan  marriage  or 
employment  immediately  upon  graduating  or  leaving  school. 

Specific  occupational  fields  and  roles. 

It  is  clear  that  customs  and  traditions  are  very  important  influences 
in  the  selection  of  specific  occupations  by  young  women.  By  far  the 
great  majority  of  both  samples  indicated  preferences  for  occupations 
which  have  traditionally  been  regarded  as  women's  work.  Some  of  the 
occupations  most  frequently  listed  were  secretary,  stenographer,  typ¬ 
ist,  teacher,  air-line  hostess  or  stewardess,  home  demonstration  agent, 
nurse,  and  social  worker.  Only  a  small  handful,  relatively  speaking, 
had  chosen  roles  in  occupational  fields  which  are  customarily  regarded 
as  men's  work. 

There  was  a  clear  indication  by  many  of  the  high  school  girls  of  a  de¬ 
sire  for  attainment  of  a  higher  socio-economic  status  than  that  of  their 
family  of  orientation  as  measured  by  the  occupational  level  attained  by 
the  fathers.  The  college  girls  were  not  asked  about  this.  However, 
both  in  college  and  in  high  school  more  of  the  girls  aspired  to  profes¬ 
sional  jobs  than  will  be  able  to  obtain  such  employment  if  the  present 
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distribution  of  the  labor  force  can  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable  basis 
for  predicting  the  occupational  patterns  of  the  future.  The  lower  status 
occupations  were  virtually  ignored.  This  aspirational  pattern  was  not 
unanticipated  for  the  college  women  but  came  as  somewhat  of  a  sur¬ 
prise  for  the  high  school  girls. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  preferences  and  expectations 
did  not  always  coincide.  Approximately  37  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
boys  and  girls  indicated  that  they  expected  to  enter  a  different  occu¬ 
pation  than  the  one  that  they  preferred.  Where  there  was  a  difference, 
they  usually  expected  to  enter  an  occupation  which  had  a  lower  status 
level  rating  than  the  one  preferred. 

The  fact  that  few  girls  manifested  a  preference  for  an  occupational  role 
other  than  that  traditionally  occupied  by  women  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  by  yo\mg  women  and  by  vocational  counselors  and  parents.  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  either  counselors  or  parents  shoulc^  attempt 
to  persuade  young  women  to  avoid  occupations  which  have  traditionally 
been  reserved  for  men.  However,  the  young  woman  who  selects  such 
an  occupation  should  do  so  only  after  a  careful  review  of  the  obstacles 
which  are  likely  to  confront  her  in  the  performance  of  the  occupational 
role  because  of  her  sex.  This,  of  course,  will  require  careful  study 
of  the  specific  occupations  which  may  be  involved. 


Because  of  the  possibility  of  uncertainty  about  whether  to  prepare  for 
marriage  or  a  career,  it  might  seem  that  girls  should  be  less  advanced 
in  their  occupational  planning  than  boys.  This  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the 
case.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  high  school  girls  apparently  were  more 
likely  to  be  well  advanced  in  their  occupational  planning  than  the  boys 
and  the  differences  between  the  college  men  and  women  did  not  prove 
to  be  statistically  significant. 

More  of  the  high  school  girls  than  of  the  boys  had  reached  the  stage 
of  occupational  choice  where  they  had  not  only  chosen  an  occupational 
field  but  had  identified  a  specific  role  within  it  (44  per  cent  and  33  per 
cent  respectively).  Approximately  equal  percentages  of  these  boys  and 
girls  had  chosen  an  occupational  field  but  not  a  specific  role  and  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  percentage  of  the  boys  than  of  the  girls  were  classi¬ 
fied  as  exploratory,  meaning  that  they  were  still  considering  more  than 
one  occupational  field  when  contacted  (38  per  cent  and  28  per  cent  res¬ 
pectively). 

The  fact  that  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  were  well  advanced  in  their 
occupational  planning  by  the  spring  semester  in  their  senior  year  in 
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high  school  means  that  advice  and  counsel  with  respect  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  field  of  work  cannot  be  deferred  until  the  senior  year  In  high 
school  if  any  material  assistance  is  to  be  given  to  adolescents  with 
their  occupational  planning. 

A  question  asked  of  the  college  undergraduates  indicated  a  general 
feeling  that  the  school  system  should  provide  additional  assistance 
in  occupational  planning  beyond  that  which  is  now  available.  Ninety- 
two  per  cent  of  the  college  sample  indicated  that  they  felt  that  a  course 
in  the  problems  of  vocational  selection  ought  to  be  offered  at  the  high 
school  level.  Fifty-six  per  cent  thought  that  such  a  course  should  be 
offered  both  at  the  high  school  and  at  the  college  level. 

Factors  which  influence  occupational  planning. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  individual  to  identify  all  of  the  factors  which  play 
an  important  part  in  occupational  decision-making.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  the  author's  belief  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  classify  influences 
acknowledged  by  individuals  as  having  no  importance.  In  the  present 
study  respondents  were  asked  to  identify  factors  which  they  considered 
to  have  Influenced  them.  In  addition,  statistical  techniques  were  used 
to  evaluate  the  direction  and  strength  of  influence  of  certain  other  factors. 

Both  the  high  school  girls  and  the  college  girls  were  asked  to  identify 
the  most  important  single  influence  in  their  occupational  planning.  Then 
they  were  asked  to  nanie  the  types  of  persons  who  had  been  most  in¬ 
fluential. 

In  response  to  the  first  question,  actual  experience  on  a  job  related  to 
the  current  occupational  choice  was  cited  most  frequently  by  both  groups 
as  the  most  important  single  influence.  College  women  especially  placed 
strong  emphasis  upon  this  factor.  The  high  school  and  college  boys  also 
cited  work  experience  on  a  related  job  more  frequently  than  any  other 
factor.  Other  major  influences  cited  were  study,  economic  prospects, 
and  the  influence  of  particular  individuals. 

In  identifying  the  types  of  individuals  who  had  influenced  occupational 
planning,  parents  were  most  frequently  listed  as  those  who  had  been  most 
influential.  Teachers  were  generally  ranked  second  and  close  friends 
third.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  one-fourth  of  the  high  school 
girls  and  almost  one-fifth  of  the  college  girls  felt  that  no  one  had  influ¬ 
enced  them  in  a  helpful  way  in  their  occupational  planning.  This  may 
mean  that  many  parents  have  adopted  a  strict  "hands-off"  policy  with 
respect  to  the  occupational  planning  of  their  children.  This  might  be 
regarded  as  a  logical  extension  of  the  current  emphasis  upon  democracy 
in  the  home.  Unfortunately,  such  an  attitude  may  be  perceived  by  an 
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adolescent  as  indifference  and  hence  contribute  to  problems  of  social 
adjustment. 

This,  of  course,  brings  up  the  question  of  what  the  proper  role  of  the 
parent  should  be.  We  asked  the  high  school  seniors  this  question. 

Four  out  of  ten  thought  no  help  should  be  given  by  parents;  an  equal 
proportion  thought  that  parents  should  provide  advice  and  counsel;  one 
out  of  eleven  thought  that  parental  participation  should  be  limited  to 
information;  and  the  remainder  specified  various  types  and  degrees  of 
aid.  This  suggests  that  most  young  people  would  appreciate  some  as¬ 
sistance  from  parents,  although  it  is  likely  that  few  would  accept  par¬ 
ental  dictation. 

In  considering  the  implications  of  this  information  about  personal  in¬ 
fluence  for  action  by  parents,  teachers,  vocational  counselors  and 
others  who  have  an  opportunity  to  counsel  young  people,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  occupational  decision¬ 
making  of  a  young  person,  that  most  of  the  important  decisions  must 
be  made  by  the  individual  being  counseled.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear 
that  certain  key  individuals  do  play  an  important  part  in  the  crystal¬ 
lization  of  occupational  decisions.  Persons  such  as  parents,  teachers, 
and  friends  can  help  an* adolescent  girl  to  think  through  her  problems 
on  the  basis  of  facts  concerning  her  own  aptitudes  and  capacities 
as  well  as  facts  about  the  personal,  economic,  and  social  implications 
of  various  kinds  of  work.  Since  occupational  decision-making  appears 
to  be  a  developmental  process  rather  than  a  one-time  proposition,  such 
assistance  to  be  most  effective  should  be  continued  over  a  period  of 
years . 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  factors  not  perceived  by  the  adoles¬ 
cent,  the  following  were  found  to  be  positively  associated  with  pro¬ 
gression  through  the  various  stages  of  choice: 

(a)  Age.  It  appears  that  attained  age  is  an  important  factor. 

The  college  girls  were  further  advanced  than  the  high  school 
seniors.  Furthermore,  progression  through  the  academic 
levels  of  college  was  associated  with  progression  through  the 
stages  of  choice. 

■  (b)  Actual  experience  on  a  related  job.  Cross-classification 
of  work  experience  with  stages  of  choice  indicated  that  actual 
experience  in  a  job  related  to  the  chosen  occupation  appeared 
to  promote  specificity  about  occupational  choice. 

(c)  Vocational  conferences.  Girls  who  reported  having  had  one 
or  more  vocational  conferences  with  a  teacher  or  counselor 
tended  to  be  further  advanced  in  their  occupational  planning 
than  those  who  had  not  had  such  conferences.  This,  however. 


may  be  in  part  a  reflection  of  a  tendency  for  those  who 
are  further  advanced  in  their  plans  to  seek  aid  from  a 
vocational  counselor. 

Factors  which  were  examined  but  not  found  to  be  associated  with  pro¬ 
gression  through  the  stages  of  choice  included  family  income,  rating 
by  student  of  the  degree  of  democracy  practiced  in  the  home,  normal 
versus  broken  family  background  (for  high  school  only),  and  degree  of 
participation  in  extracurricular  activities  (for  high  school  only). 

Attitudes  toward  work. 

Three  out  of  four  of  the  high  school  girls  indicated  that  they  thought 
of  work  as  a  pleasant  activity.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  boys  gave  a 
similar  response. 

There  was  a  striking  difference  between  the  high  school  boys  and  the 
high  school  girls  with  respect  to  the  type  of  work  for  which  preference 
was  expressed.  The  great  bulk  of  the  girls,  (75  per  cent)  indicated 
that  they  would  like  to  work  with  people  while  the  majority  of  the  boys 
(51  per  cent)  indicated  a  preference  for  working  with  things.  In  a  1955 
study  of  undergraduate  girls  at  the  State  College  of  Washington,  80  per 
cent  checked  "work  involving  relationships  with  people"  as  the  type  of 
work  most  preferred.  (5) 

This  pattern  of  interest  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the  customary  div¬ 
ision  of  labor  between  the  sexes  in  contemporary  Ame.-ican  society. 
Women  have  traditionally  worked  in  occupations  which  involve  rel¬ 
ationships  with  people,  and  as  noted  previously,  the  majority  of  the 
girls  contacted  in  this  study  preferred  these  types  of  work.  It  seems 
very  likely  that  these  preferences  are  basically  the  result  of  cultural 
conditioning.  Unless  there  should  be  some  major  change  in  emphasis 
in  the  culture,  this  is  an  additional  factor  which  would  operate  to  deter 
young  women  from  entering  occupations  which  require  a  great  deal  of 
abstract  thinking  or  the  manipulation  of  things. 

The  preference  expressed  by  these  young  women  for  work  with  people 
should  tend  to  assist  them  to  function  effectively  in  traditionally  fem¬ 
inine  roles.  Because  girls  like  people,  they  are  likely  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  varying  nuances  of  feeling  which  are  important  to  satisfactory 
interpersonal  relationships.  This  sensitivity  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
significance  in  family  relationships  and  also  in  such  occupations  as 
nursing  and  teaching  where  sympathetic  understanding  of  others  appears 
to  be  highly  important  to  successful  performance  of  the  occupational 
role. 
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Marriage  versus  work. 

We  come  now  to  a  question  which  is  of  great  interest  to  most  people 
who  give  serious  thought  to  the  matter  of  occupational  planning  by- 
young  women.  That  is  the  relationship  between  marriage  and  work 
in  the  life  cycle  of  an  American  women.  It  is  a  subject  which  has 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  recent  years,  Scheinfeld  has 
correctly  observed  that  there  are  basic  biological  differences  which 
tend  to  perpetuate  traditional  roles  of  men  and  women.  With  ref¬ 
erence  to  biological  differences  it  is  certainly  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  for  the  bearing  of  children  to  be  taken  over  by  men.  However, 
it  appears  that  customs  and  traditions  are  more  important  than  bio¬ 
logical  factors  in  perpetuating  the  existing  sex  roles.  We  need  only 
to  look  at  the  division  of  labor  between  the  sexes  in  other  civilizations 
to  realize  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Think  for  example,  of  the  work 
roles  of  the  Indian  squaw. 

At  the  present  time,  most  normal  young  American  females  apparently 
wish  to  marry  and  have  a  family.  Eight  out  of  ten  of  the  college  under¬ 
graduates  in  our  1952  sample  said  that  if  they  were  forced  to  make  a 
choice,  they  preferred  marriage  to  a  career.  Only  8  per  cent  indi¬ 
cated  preference  for  a  career  over  marriage.  Over  two-thirds  of 
both  sexes  indicated  a  feeling  that  woman's  most  important  duty  is  to 
marry  and  have  children.  On  the  other  hand,  seven  out  of  ten  of  the 
college  undergraduate  girls  said  that  they  believed  that  they  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  combine  marriage  and  an  outside  occupational  career.  The 
high  school  sample  was  not  asked  these  questions. 

These  findings  suggest  that  the  interests  of  many  young  women  are  not 
oriented  so  much  in  terms  of  a  career  versus  marriage  as  upon  a  com¬ 
bination  of  work  and  marriage.  A  reasonably  typical  pattern  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  seems  to  involve  a  combination  of  marriage  and  work.  To  a 
considerable  extent  participation  of  women,  particularly  married  women, 
in  the  labor  force  is  now  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  implications  of  this  information  for  the  educational  system  is  that 
education  for  dual  roles--homemaker  and  worker--is  needed. 

Because  of  their  preference  for  marriage  over  a  career  and  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  employment  will  be  intermittent  or  part-time,  it  does  not 
appear  that  most  women  are  likely  to  be  strongly  motivated  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  occupational  success  that  ambitious  men  ordinarily  seek. 
While  the  desire  of  women  for  employment  outside  the  home  may  dif¬ 
fer  considerably  from  that  of  their  grandmothers  (certainly  their 
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opportunities  for  such  employment  are  vastly  different),  preferences 
of  young  women  for  marriage  are  still  sufficiently  in  the  traditional 
pattern  to  indicate  that  custom  and  tradition  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  perpetuation  of  existing  sex  roles.  It  seems  likely  that  for 
the  great  majority  of  women  a  pattern  involving  a  combination  of  pro¬ 
ductive  employment  and  role  of  wife  and  mother,  would  be  the  most 
satisfactory  combination  of  roles  that  could  be  achieved. 


^^^Since  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology  is  specifically  interested 
in  examining  the  existence  of  farm  versus  nonfarm  differences,  this 
aspect  of  the  situation  was  carefully  investigated.  It  was  found  that 
farm  versus  nonfarm  differences  in  plans  and  in  factors  influencing 
plans  were  generally  too  slight  to  warrant  comment. 

^^^The  reader  who  is  interested  in  additional  detail  or  information  about 
methodology  is  referrred  to  the  following  publications:  Walter  L..  Slocurrv 
Occupational  Planning  by  Undergraduates  at  the  State  College  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Bulletin  547,  Washington  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  1954; 
Walter  L.  Slocum,  Occupational  and  Educational  Plans  of  High  School 
Seniors  From  Farm  and  Nonfarm  Homes,  Bulletin  564,  Washington  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Stations,  1956;  Walter  L..  Slocum  and  LiaMar  T. 
Empey,  Occupational  Planning  by  Young  Women,  Bulletin  568,  Washing¬ 
ton  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  1956. 

(3) 

'The  college  data  pertains  only  to  a  single  institution  and  should  not 
be  accepted  without  verification  as  typical  of  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

(4) 

'Unpublished  data  on  file  at  the  State  College  of  Washington  in  the 
Department  of  Rural  Sociology. 

(5) 

'Unpublished  data  on  file  in  State  College  of  Washington,  Department 
of  Rural  Sociology. 

^^^Scheinfeld  Amram.  1944.  Women  and  Men;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.  , 
New  York:  Chapters  24  through  27. 


MARRIED  UNDERGRADUATES  ON  THE  CAMPUS:  AN  APPRAISAL 


i  By  Lester  A.  Kii^kendall 

^  Oregon  State  College 

In  the  late  1940's  a  development  of  far-reaching  consequence  occur¬ 
red  in  college  and  university  education.  The  arrival  of  World  War 
II  veterans  on  campuses  shattered  almost  overnight  the  tradition  that 
I  an  undergraduate  college  student  body  should  be  composed  almost 

:  exclusively  of  unmarried  students.  Some  of  the  veterans  brought 

I  wives  and  children  with  them;  others  acquired  them  after  their  ar- 

!  rival.  Students  who  were  combining  marriage  and  the  pursuit  of  an 

education  were  found  in  practically  every  classroom. 

^  Those  concerned  with  higher  education  raised  many  questions  about 

i  this  development.  Two  common  questions  were: 

!1.  Once  the  G.I.  government- subsidized  veteran  group  is  gradu¬ 
ated  will  campus  marriages  disappear? 

2.  Can  marriage  and  securing  an  education  (  and  often  child  rear¬ 
ing  as  well)  be  successfully  combined?  Can  a  fanuly  man  or 
woman  also  do  acceptable  work  as  a  student? 

I| 

With  time  answers  to  these  questions  have  emerged.  We  now  know 
that  campus  marriages  are  here  to  stay.  The  presence  of  married 
students  in  a  college  does  not  depend  entirely  on  financial  subsidy  from 
the  government  as  some  suggested.  There  are  still  married  persons 
I  on  most  campuses  who  are  receiving  direct  financial  subsidy  from  the 

[  government,  but  they  probably  comprise  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 

the  total  married  student  population  than  they  did  in  the  late  1940*s. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  on  most  campuses  the  proportion 
of  the  entire  student  body  which  is  married  has  grown. 

An  illustration  of  what  is  probably  a  typical  situation  is  the  enroll- 

Iment  figures  from  the  University  of  Oregon  found  in  Table  1.  This 
table  shows  the  proportion  of  married  students  in  the  student  body 
from  1939  to  the  present. 
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Table  1. 


Percentage  of  Fall  Quarter  Enrollment  Married  by  Sex 
University  of  Oregon,  1939-1956 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

Male  ‘7.8 

6.  5 

5.5 

5.8 

15.6 

15.8 

22.4 

23.  5 

20.0 

Female  3.  5 

4.  1 

2.  2 

3.  5 

4.  0 

4.  3 

4.9 

7.9 

9.0 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Male 

23.  5 

26.0 

23.8 

23.9 

22.3 

24.5 

26.2 

27.0 

27.  1 

Female 

9.2 

8.  7 

7.6 

7.  7 

9.2 

9.3 

9.3 

12.0 

10.9 

In  general,  during  the  years  between  1939  and  1956  the  proportion  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  men  married  has  been  at  least  two  to  three 
times  larger  than  the  proportion  of  women  married.  The  proportion 
of  men  married  has  increased  somewhat  more  than  the  proportion  of 
women  married. 

Neither  is  there  any  longer  any  debate  as  to  the  possibility  of  com¬ 
pleting  a  college  education  even  though  married.  Too  many  persons 
have  done  it  successfully  to  leave  any  doubt.  Not  all  who  have  tried 
it  have  been  successful,  but  so  many  have  and  have  been  so  outstand¬ 
ingly  successful  that  all  doubts  about  the  possibility  of  successfully 
combining  marriage  and  a  college  education  have  disappeared. 

Having  settled  these  questions  college  faculties  and  administrators 
seemingly  turned  their  attention  to  other  problems.  Married  students 
were  more  or  less  left  to  shift  for  themselves  except  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  provided  with  housing.  With  the  increasing  number  of  young 
people  who  wish  to  marry  and  continue  their  education,  however,  there 
now  appears  to  be  a  renewed  interest  in  married  college  students.  At 
this  time  the  points  of  concern  are  not  sharply  crystallized,  nor  has  a 
body  of  factual  information  relative  to  married  students  and  their  prob¬ 
lems  been  established  through  research.  There  seems  only  a  growing 
awareness  that  when  as  large  a  proportion  as  one -fourth  of  the  total 
student  body  is  married  some  thought  should  be  given  to  their  needs  and 
ways  of  providing  for  them. 

What  are  some  of  the  questions  which  are  currently  being  raised  about 
campus  marriages? 


Many  persons  working  with  college  students  are  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  has  become  a  pretty  standard  arrangement  for 
couples  in  a  campus  marriage,  namely,  the  practice  of  the  wife  work¬ 
ing  full-time  to  support  the  couple  or  the  family  financially  while  the 
husband  continues  his  education.  One  would  infer  this  was  quite  a 
common  plan  to  judge  from  the  University  of  Oregon  enrollment  fig¬ 
ures  found  in  Table  1.  This  arrangement  has  enabled  many  a  hus¬ 
band  to  finish  school,  but  many  wonder  at  what  expense  to  the  wife, 
the  marriage,  and  the  children,  if  there  are  any. 

Under  the  above  mentioned  arrangement,  the  wife  foregoes  her  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  purpose  of  putting  her  husband  through  school.  After 
that  she  expects  ordinarily  to  become  a  full-time  homemaker.  Most 
couples  feel  that  this  will  be  the  most  profitable  arrangement  for  them 
in  the  long  run.  Yet,  it  may  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  modern  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  world  more  and  more  families  are  living  on  a 
standard  which  demands  two  incomes  rather  than  one.  After  the  cou¬ 
ple  leave  the  campus  the  wife  may  wish  towork.  One  needs  to  add  to 
this  the  number  of  wives  who  at  some  later  time  must  become  self- 
supporting,  and  the  number  who  will  require  some  kind  of  out-of-the- 
household  work  for  personal  satisfaction  after  the  children  are  in 
school  or  have  reached  adolescence.  The  size  of  this  group  makes 
it  readily  apparent  that  many  families  may  be  working  against  their 
long-time  best  interests  by  accepting  an  arrangement  which  deprives 
the  wife  of  her  opportunity  to  get  an  education. 

Another  problem  arising  from  the  arrangement  in  which  the  wife  stops 
her  education  to  work  to  put  hubby  through  is  that  it  may  produce  a 
vast  chasm  intellectually  between  husband  and  wife,  A  wife  sometimes 
finds  herself  in  a  routine,  dead-end  job  which  may  provide  enough 
money  for  the  husband  to  complete  his  college  education,  but  which 
offers  her  no  real  opportunity  for  personal  growth  and  development. 

At  the  same  time  the  husband  is  pursuing  an  educational  program 
which  results  in  intellectual  growth  and  the  creation  of  interests  which 
carry  him  beyond  those  of  his  wife.  The  educational  gap  between  hus¬ 
band,  and  wife  is  slowly  and  gradually  increased.  Sometimes  at  the 
end  of  the  college  educational  program  couples  are  already  unhappily 
aware  that  the  husband  has  outpaced  his  wife.  They  are  in  the  sad 
plight  of  finding  that  the  very  sacrifices  of  the  wife  which  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  husband*s  education  have  created  a  gulf  between  them  and 
endangered  their  marriage.  One  wonders  with  how  many  other 
couples  thii  same  chasm  shows  up  in  later  life,  particularly  in  fam¬ 
ilies  where  the  business  and  professional  success  of  the  husband  de¬ 
pends  in  part  on  the  education,  interests,  and  social  competency  of 
his  wife. 
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The  result  mentioned  above  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
wife  working  while  the  husband  goes  to  school.  It  is,  however,  a 
hazard  of  which  a  couples  should  be  aware.  Presumably  it  can  be 
avoided  by  careful  planning  and  the  development  of  a  sound  compan¬ 
ionship  relationship  between  husband  and  wife. 

Certain  attitudes  and  practices  in  the  college  itself  seem  to  encour¬ 
age  the  pattern  of  wife-working-while-husband-goes-to-college.  The 
encouragement  may  be  overt  or  covert, but  practices  should  be  examin¬ 
ed  to  note  the  underlying  assumptions.  For  example,  the  common  plan 
of  granting  the  wives  of  married  students  the  honorary  degree,  P.H.  T. 
(Pushed  Hubby  Through),  is  a  generous  and  good-hearted  gesture. 

But  does  it  at  the  same  time  encourage  and  establish  the  pattern  under 
question  to  the  detriment  of  both  husband  and  wife? 

Early  in  the  history  of  campus  marriages  it  was  feared  that  the  re¬ 
versal  of  roles  might  be  a  source  of  conflict.  That  possibility  was 
anticipated  in  situations  in  which  the  wife  assumed  the  more-or- 
less  traditional  masculine  activities  of  the  family,  while  the  husband 
continued  school  and  took  over  some  of  the  traditional  feminine  acti¬ 
vities.  The  earlier  concern  of  on- lookers  centered  around  a  fear  that 
men  and  women  might  feel  ill-at-ease  and  uncertain  as  they  engaged 
in  tasks  which  were  normally  those  allotted  to  members  of  the  other 
sex.  There  is  little  evidence  that  this  pattern  of  role  reversal  has 
been  a  very  serious  matter.  The  experiences  of  couples  indicate 
rather  that  it  has  been  healthy.  From  it  each  partner  learned  some¬ 
thing  of  the  problems  and  difficulties  which  confront  the  other  as  he 
performs  his  respective  part  in  the  maintenance  of  family  life  through 
carrying  out  the  daily  routines. 

We  may  need,  however,  to  be  concerned  with  this  problem  at  a  deeper 
level.  Counselors  sometimes  work  with  students  in  marital  difficulty 
whose  trouble  seems  to  arise  from  certain  feelings  about  role  re¬ 
versal.  For  example,  some  working  wives  harbor  a  resentment  over 
the  feeling  that  their  husbands  seem  to  be  taking  their  efforts  too  cas¬ 
ually.  Some  wives  have  expressed  doubts  that  their  husbands  really 
wanted  to  assume  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  of  the  head  of  the 
family, 

A  counselor  sometimes  finds  the  husband  feeling  dissatisfied  with  his 
role.  He  feels  he  is  "cutting  a  pretty  poor  picture"  as  a  man.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  he  has  assumed  that  upon  marriage  he  would  become  the  in¬ 
come-producer  and  head  of  the  fanriily.  He  finds  instead  that  his  wife 
has  taken  over  those  functions ,  and  even  though  she  makes  no  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  her  role  as  income -producer  puts  her 
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in  a  dominant  position.  The  husband  finds  that  the  planning  has  to  be 
centered  about  what  the  wife  can  do,  and  his  activities  are  necessarily 
dependentt  upon  hers  because  she  is  providing  the  income. 

In  a  number  of  these  situations  it  appears  that  the  conflict  can  be  solved 
only  after  the  husband  is  out  of  school,  has  a  job  in  his  own  right,  and 
is  able  to  assume  the  role  he  feels  he  rightfully  ought  to  play. 

This  situation  illustrates  the  need  for  effective  research  on  campus 
marriages.  How  seriously  do  these  role  reversals  affect  the  adjust¬ 
ments  of  couples?  How  can  they  be  met?  How  many  such  situations 
are  there?  Are  there  some  quite  beneficial  results?  We  need  to  know 
answers  to  these  questions  more  surely  than  we  do  now. 

Another  problem  is  that  some  couples,  particularly  those  on  very  lim¬ 
ited  incomes,  lead  a  more  dreary  and  unrewarding  existence  than  they 
ought  to  lead.  This  is  particularly  true  when  they  have  to,  or  do,  fore¬ 
go  so  many  rich  and  valuable  social  and  cultural  opportunities  simp 
to  maintain  a  minimum  standard  of  living.  Some  couples  marry  very 
early  in  their  college  career  and  thus  miss  most  of  the  social,  extra¬ 
curricular,  and  group  experiences  available  to  the  unmarried  under¬ 
graduate.  Others,  because  of  limited  resources,  find  themselves 
carrying  a  burden  of  study  and  outside  work  which  drags  them  to  a  low 
level  of  performance  in  many  phases  of  life,  both  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally.  Some  find  little  time  to  give  to  the  development  of  their  mar¬ 
ital  relationship.  How  many  married  students  face  such  circumstances 
is  impossible  to  say.  But  one  has  only  to  discuss  their  situation  with 
those  who  are  in  such  circumstances  to  know  that  often  the  burden  is 
heavy,  that  they  are  unhappy,  and  that  the  level  of  study  and  work  ef¬ 
ficiency  is  low , 

Other  problems  could  be  mentioned.  It  seems  better,  however,  to  con¬ 
sider  them  in  relation  to  some  recommendations  about  campus  mar¬ 
riages. 

1.  Strong  consideration  should  be  given  to  arrangements  for  both 
husband  and  wife  to  continue  their  education.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  work  to  get  through  college  perhaps  both  should  plan  to  work. 

This  kind  of  arrangement  means  that  there  is  less  chance  of  role- 
reversal  of  the  damaging  sort,  and  that  the  wives  are  not  completely 
relinquishing  their  opportunities  for  securing  an  education.  They  have 
a  better  chance  of  growing  and  maturing  along  with  their  husbands. 
This  is  equally  to  the  advantage  of  both. 
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Thi«  recommendation,  of  course,  depends  upon  circumstances  in  both 
the  college  and  the  general  community.  It  calls  for  arrangements 
which  in  some  instances  can  be  achieved  only  by  coordinated  planning 
on  the  part  of  the  number  of  different  persons  and  college  agencies 
that  would  be  involved. 

2.  hCarriage  might  better  take  place  at  the  mid  point  or  later  in 
the  college  career.  If  a  couple  enters  marriage  earlier  than  this 
they  have  a  longer  time  in  which  financial  scrimping  will  be  neces* 
sary.  Pregnancy  is  less  likely  to  disrupt  their  plans.  Sacrifices 
and  hard  work  often  strengthen  a  marriage,  but  continued  and  un¬ 
relieved  strains  can  also  weaken  it.  A  couple  might,  therefore,  be 
better  advised  to  allot  themselves  a  shorter  time  for  enduring  such 
strains  as  will  be  necessary  to  put  themselves  through  school  when 
their  financial  resources  are  limited. 

3,  The  couple  might  well  consider  taking  a  longer  than  usual  amount 
of  time  to  complete  their  college  educations.  Traditionally  college 
education  takes  four  years  of  campus  time.  Many  couples  are  still 
seeking  to  complete  their  education  in  four  years  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  a  part  or  a  full-time  job.  They  may  get  through  college,  but 
with  a  poorer  quality  education  than  is  good.  Or  they  may  get  through 
school,  but  at  the  expense  of  so  much  strain  and  tension  upon  them 
individually  and  upon  their  marriage  that  their  relationship  is  dam¬ 
aged.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  various  possible  arrange¬ 
ments,  e.g.  full  employment  for  both  during  the  summer,  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  from  school  to  work,  or  year-around  school  attend¬ 
ance. 


4.  The  couple  might  postpone  the  coming  of  children  until’ the  ad¬ 
vent  of  children  can  be  harmonized  with  the  financial  resources  and 
the  educational  plans  of  the  couple.  This  recommendation  is  less 
easily  accomplished  than  some  couples  anticipate.  Studies  have  indi¬ 
cated  a  relative  lack  of  success  in  the  attempt  of  campus  married 
couples  to  control  the  activities  of  the  stork.  In  one  study  made  on 
the  Michigan  State  college  campus,  couples  who  had  one  or  more 
children  were  interviewed  to  find  whether  they  had  planned  for  the 
child.  The  study  indicated  that  a  third  of  the  parents  had.  Another 
third  had  not  been  planning  for  the  child,  but  were  not  particularly 
disturbed  over  its  advent.  Another  third  had  actually  been  seeking 
to  avoid  pregnancy  for  a  time  yet.  In  these  circumstances  many  of 
the  couples  were  disturbed  over  the  arrival  of  a  child  before  they 
were  ready  for  it. 


There  are  other  aspects  to  this  problem.  For  example,  how  can  those 
who  cannot  conscientiously  accept  birth  control  harmonize  their  belief 
with  the  need  for  postponing  the  coming  of  children?  How  can  a  couple 
best  arrange  family  routines  with  the  advent  of  a  child  which  is  wanted, 
or  which  comes  along  by  chance? 

5,  The  couple  might  explore  the  possibility  of  borrowing  money  to 
complete  their  college  education  particularly  if  they  are  within  a 
year  or  two  of  graduation.  Many  couples  are  very  unwilling  to 
graduate  from  college  with  any  kind  of  debt.  Yet  they  may  work 
so  hard  to  avoid  borrowing  that  this  interferes  with  their  getting 
as  good  quality  an  education  as  they  ought  to  have.  It  would  seem 
desirable  for  a  couple  to  explore  the  ways  and  means,  times  and 
circumstances  for  using  credit  in  order  to  improve,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  prolong  a  college  education  which  promises  to  put  them 
in  a  good  position  as  far  as  earning  power  is  concerned.  At  the 
same  time  they  may  put  less  strain  on  their  marriage. 

6.  The  college  authorities  should  reevaluate  their  policies  and 
plans  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  the  married  as 
well  as  the  unmarried  group.  The  traditional  college  atmosphere 
which  developed  from  years  of  dealing  with  unmarried  undergrad¬ 
uates  changes  slowly.  Some  glaring  absurdities  occasionally  come 
to  light  as  when  the  failure  or  low  achievement  of  married  students 
is  reported  to  the  parents  of  the  student  rather  than  to  the  student 
himself.  The  same  incongruity  is  found  at  the  high  school  level 
when,  after  a  girl's  marriage,  she  and  her  mother  are  called  in 

to  plan  her  program,  while  the  husband  is  ignored.  Could  any 
better  practice  for  causing  in-law  trouble  be  devised? 

In  the  fall  of  1956  for  the  first  time  University  of  Oregon  student  wives 
and  husbands  have  been  permitted  to  sit  together  "officially"  at  athletic 
games  in  the  better  sections  of  the  stadium.  Previously  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  practice  of  putting  the  men  and  women  into  separate  cheering  groups 
prevailed. 

Social  and  extra-curricular,  and  even  curricular  programs  have  dev¬ 
eloped  around  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  unmarried  students. 

What  changes  are  needed?  Is  it  not  probable  that  married  students 
may  need  quite  a  different  type  of  program,  and  that  undergraduate 
married  students  have  needs  which  differ  from  married  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  ? 

It  might  be  profitable  if  an  office  or  a  service  were  established  to  give 
direct  attention  to  advising,  working  with,  and  developing  a  program 
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for  married  college  students.  Such  services  are  provided  for  vet¬ 
erans,  or  foreign  students  when  they  make  up  less  of  the  student 
body  than  do  married  students.  The  establishment  of  such  a  serv¬ 
ice  might  well  be  the  subject  of  a  study  on  various  campuses. 

7.  College  authorities  and  married  students  both  should  study 
the  possibilities  which  the  college  could  offer  married  students 
for  a  rich  positive  marriage  and  family  life  on  the  campus . 

College  faculties  and  authorities  have  never  or  have  only  vaguely 
realized  that  the  married  group  offered  the  college  any  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities  or  challenges,  educationally  speaking.  They  have  simply 
been  students,  married  it  is  true,  but  still  students  to  be  put  through 
exactly  the  same  mill  as  students  in  the  old  days  when  all  were  un¬ 
married.  The  students  themselves  usually  seem  ready  to  accept  this 
approach.  At  any  rate  they  go  along  with  it  without  protest.  The  few 
who  sense  a  lack  are  merely  uneasy,  and  without  any  concrete  ideas 
about  what  might  be  done. 

Married  students  themselves  contribute  to  the  problem.  They  often 
regard  their  marriage  as  really  beginning  after  they  graduate  from 
college.  Instead  of  utilizing  available  social  and  educational  exper¬ 
iences  or  participating  actively  in  college  activities  they  live  a  kind 
of  inanimate  existence,  suspended  in  time  and  space.  They  are  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  get  through  school  so  the  husband,  or  the  husband  and  wife, 
may  get  into  their  professional  activities,  get  settled  in  some  com¬ 
munity,  and  begin  to  live.  When  this  occurs,  however,  they  may 
easily  find  themselves  in  a  community  much  more  poverty  stricken 
in  its  opportunities  for  their  growth  and  development  than  the  college 
community.  They  are  likely  also  to  find  the  responsibilities  of  be¬ 
ginning  professional  life  very  exacting.  Having  established  a  pattern 
of  postponing  "living"  during  college  days  they  can  easily  go  in  for 
another  period  of  relatively  sterile  existence  while  they  are  getting 
ready  to  "really  begin  living".  This,  of  course,  can  easily  go  on  and 
on. 

For  a  campus  married  couple  to  assume  when  they  wed  that  their 
marriage  and  family  life  has  begun  in  earnest  would  seem  far  wiser. 
The  patterns  for  living  they  develop  early  in  marriage  now  are  likely 
to  stay  with  them.  Suppose  they  held  this  suggested  attitude  and  util¬ 
ized  the  college  environment  as  actively  and  as  fully  as  they  could. 
They  might  easily  find  their  early  marital  campus  experience  had 
helped  them  to  establish  an  excellent  basis  for  stimulating  compan¬ 
ionship  and  interaction  in  later  years  of  their  married  life. 
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For  the  sake  of  putting  across  the  idea,  let  us  exaggerate  the  point. 

Is  it  not  entirely  possible  that  some  progressive  college  of  the  future 
will  seek  to  recruit  married  students  by  calling  attention  to  the  assets 
it  can  offer  them?  The  college  might  advertise,  "Begin  your  marri¬ 
age  on  our  campus.  What  better  place  to  spend  the  early,  years  of 
your  marriage  and  to  begin  your  family?"  The  authorities  might  point 
to  the  many  cultural,  intellectual,  and  social  opportunities  which 
offered  special  advantages  to  the  yoxmg  married  couple*  On  the 
college  campus  they  might  have  experiences  which  would  help  them 
build  mutual  interests  and  set  up  a  pattern  of  active  interaction  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  community  activities.  This  in  turn  might  very 
much  enrich  their  married  life. 

The  chance  for  couples  to  form  lasting  friendships  with  other  young 
couples  who  are  preparing  for  professional  work  in  the  same  or  par¬ 
allel  fields  of  activity  might  be  stressed.  On  the  campus  they  will 
meet  other  young  men  and  women  just  beginning  their  family  life  and 
their  professional  careers  in  circumstances  which  will  provide  them 
opportunities  to  develop  life-long  friendships. 

The  college  campus,  it  might  be  noted,  is  an  excellent  environment 
in  which  to  begin  family  rearing.  Courses  on  child  development  and 
family  relations  can  provide  an  important  source  of  help  to  young 
couples  who  are  having  or  are  expecting  to  have  children.  Nursery 
schools  and  child  care  facilities  can  make  it  possible  for  young  par¬ 
ents  to  have  above  average  facilities  for  the  early  care  and  education 
of  their  children,  and  opportunities  for  them  to  learn  about  the  pri¬ 
vileges  and  responsibilities  of  parenthood. 

Parents,  too,  might  be  interested  in  seeing  their  children  marry 
while  in  college  realizii^g  the  value  of  this  environment  to  a  young 
married  couple  . 

Is  this  too  much  to  anticipate?  I  believe  not,  for  the  college  environ¬ 
ment,  broadly  envisioned  and  properly  planned,  could  provide  rich 
and  stimulating  experiences  for  young  married  couples  during  the 
early  years  of  their  marriage  and  family  life.  It  could  challenge 
them  and  help  them  build  patterns  of  companionship  and  stimulating 
interaction.  These  in  turn  could  serve  as  an  excellent  foundation  for 
continuing  happiness  in  their  marriage.  It  could  afford  colleges  a  real 
opportunity  to  influence  the  family  life  of  an  important  segment  of  the 
population. 
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8.  Careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  problem  of  services  for 
campus  married  couples.  Among  these  are  housing,  child  care 
facilities,  health  services  (including  contraceptive  information 
and  obstetrics)  and  family  counseling. 

Clearly  these  are  highly  controversial  areas.  Whether  or  not  the 
college  should  supply  these  services  for  families,  whether  a  public 
agency  such  as  a  college  could  take  a  position  on  such  an  issue  as 
contraception,  and  who  should  administer  these  services  and  how 
are  questions  which  can  easily  raise  blood  pressure  to  be  answered. 
Dodging  them,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  they  are  issues. 

9.  Research  should  be  conducted  on  the  problems  and  needs  of  cam¬ 
pus  marriages,  and  their  long-run  effects  upon  those  who  enter  them. 
Systematic  studies  should  be  conducted  to  answer  the  numerous  ques¬ 
tions  centering  on  campus  marriages.  Admittedly  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  issues  raised  in  this  article  are  speculative  and  contro¬ 
versial,  but  none  of  them  are  contrived.  All  represent  concerns 
which  have  been  raised  by  persons  working  with  campus  married 
couples  themselves.  They  are  concerns  and  issues  which  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  dealt  with  now  than  later,  for  they  will  surely  have  to  be 
dealt  with.  The  college  campus  will  never  again  be  inhabited  only 

by  the  unmarried. 
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PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  FAMILY  LIFE  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


Arthur  Glogau,  Department  Editor 
Oregon  College  of  Education 
Monmouth,  Oregon 


This  section  is  planned  for  the  sharing  of  ideas,  programs,  informal 
tion  about  conferences,  workshops,  and  other  items  of  interest  in  the 
area  of  Family  Life.  Please  forward  any  information  about  what  your 
schools,  church  and  community  groups  and  agencies  are  planning,  to 
the  editor  at  the  above  address. 

♦  ♦ 


Published  material  on  the  Seattle  Public  Schools'  Community  level 
program  on  Family  Life  Education  may  be  obtained  from  Mrs.  Elba 
Crum,  Consultant  in  Family  Life  Education,  Administrative  and  Serv¬ 
ice  Center,  8l5-4th  Avenue,  North,  Seattle  9i  Washington.  Lectures, 
films,  discussion  groups,  and  workshops  are  included  in  the  program. 

♦  *  ♦ 


The  following  persons  have  accepted  membership  on  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Conference  on  Family  Relations: 


Bruce  M.  Brown 
Montana  State  University 
Missoula,  Montana 


Evelyn  McCormick 
Montana  State  College 
Bozeman,  Montana 

Lois  Scantland 
County  Extension  Agent 
Davenport,  Washington 

Mercy  Gridley 

North  Idaho  Junior  College 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 

Will  Drum 

Portland  State  College 
Portland,  Oregon 


Virginia  L.  Larsen,  M.  D. 
Lynwood  Clinic 
Lynwood,  W'^ashington 

Louise  Hatch 

Consultant,  Christian  Education 
Weiser,  Idaho 

Donald  Beegle 

Oregon  Tuberculosis  and  Health 
A  ssociation 
Portland,  Oregon 


♦ 
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Two  appointments  from  British  Columbia  will  be  announced  soon.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  members  are  appointed  by  the  President  for  a  one- 
year  term. 


* 


* 


* 


Sara  Prentiss,  Emeritus  Head  of  the  Department  of  Family  Life,  Ore¬ 
gon  State  College,  returned  in  mid-November  from  an  extended  tour  of 
Europe.  She  left  the  United  States  in  April  and  traveled  through  England, 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Central  Europe,  Italy,  and  France. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Miriam  Wiggenhorn,  Associate  Professor  of  Family  Life  at  Oregon 
State  College,  has  spent  the  fall  semester  studying  at  the  University  of 
London  and  is  now  returning  to  the  United  States.  While  in  England, 

Miss  Wiggenhorn  studied  the  British  Nursery  School  and  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  Anna  Freud. 

«  >tc 

Troy  Strong,  minister  of  the  Skyway  Methodist  Church  in  Seattle,  has 
been  elected,  by  a  mail  ballot,  President-Elect  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Conference  on  Family  Relations. 


Family  Life  offerings  in  the  Summer  Session  at  Oregon  State  College 
(June  18  -  July  27)  will  include  a  three-hour  course  in  The  Nursery 
School  Child,  a  three-hour  course  on  Child  Development  taught  by 
H.D.  Schalock,  and  a  three-hour  seminar  on  The  Philosophy  of  Fam¬ 
ily  Life  Education  under  Lester  A.  Kirkendall. 


In  addition,  a  three-hour  workshop  on  Understanding  Masculine-Fem¬ 
inine  Roles  will  be  offered  from  July  1-12,  providing  an  analysis  of 
masculine -feminine  roles  in  premarital  and  postmarital  family  rela¬ 
tionships.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  differences  and  similarities 
in  men  and  women  as  they  affect  dating  practices,  premarital  attitudes, 
marital  and  premarital  adjustments,  and  to  developing  and  changing 
masculine  and  feminine  roles  as  they  are  learned  in  school,  home,  and 
through  other  experiences.  Materials  and  methods  of  teaching  about 
roles  will  be  included.  This  workshop  will  be  especially  valuable  for 
those  working  with  adolescents. 


♦ 


♦ 
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